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A Message 
from the 
Chairman 


Much has been written about how new residents in Florida 
don’t feel at home here. Author Al Burt may be right when he 
claims it takes five years for new folks to put down roots in 
Florida sand. 

With our revolving population, people come and people 
leave, and many don’t stay in one place for five years. Many 
people live in places buffered from interaction with native 
plants and animals and end up with only a weak attachment to 
their home place. 

These people lack a “sense of place”, an emotional 
connection to place. These emotions arise from memories; 
personal experiences that happened there. For example, there is 
an oak and cabbage palm hammock on the Myakka River 
where I suffered mild hypothermia one night after paddling 
across a windy lake in wet jeans. I have seen this hammock 
under a foot of water and I’ve seen it bone dry. Whenever | 
canoe by, I feel the emotions of that cold night, and I wonder 
at a forest that deals so gracefully with flood and drought. 

Why does it matter whether Florida residents feel at home 
here? An emotional attachment is a powerful motivator for 
citizenship. The men and women who attend FWC meetings 
often speak of this bond to particular places in Florida. This 
caring for a particular place pushes them to take time off from 
work, drive long distances and wait patiently through a long 
meeting to tell us how a rule that we are considering will affect 
their special place. 

Sociologists have identified a number of factors that help 
people form attachments to places: patterns of things happen- 
ing at the same time of day or the same season of the year; 
participation and interaction with a place; feeling safe and 
familiar in an area; and residing in an area for many years. 

Floridians who hunt, fish, birdwatch and botanize have a 
head start regarding this attachment process. If I was blind, I 
could tell the time of day by the bird calls in my yard. In my 
suburban neighborhood spring is marked by the return of 
chimney swifts and Chuck-will’s-widow from their southerly 
winter habitat. Fall truly begins when I see long lines of white 
pelicans cruising high above the bay, just arrived from points 
north. 

We all want Florida’s diverse and abundant wildlife to 
prosper. It is going to take many citizens, drawing on their 
bond to special Florida places, to voice support for policies 
and decisions that conserve native fish and wildlife. We need 
to keep renewing our own connections to these places, and we 
need to take along children and newcomers, sharing the 
experiences that will help them bond with wild Florida. 


— Julie K. Morris 
Chairman, FWC 
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Whooping cranes are one 
of the rarest birds on earth. 
They nearly went extinct be- 
fore rigorous conservation 
efforts brought them back 
from the edge. 


ar out in a large marsh in a 
remote area of Central 
Florida, where the most 
commonly heard sounds are 
calls of birds, frogs and cattle, something 
extraordinary took place during March 
2000. Two eggs hatched and two birds 
emerged into history. The chicks were the 
first wild born whooping cranes in the 
United States in 60 years and the first east 
of the Mississippi in a century. 

Whooping cranes are one of the rarest 
birds on earth. They were at one time 
nearly extinct (the entire population 
declined to just 22 birds in 1941), but 
conservation efforts brought them back 
from the edge. Those recovery efforts 
continue to this day. 

The parents of the newly hatched 
whoopers were released in Florida by the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC). The FWC has been 
working to establish a year-round flock in 
Florida since 1993. Captive-raised birds 
from Maryland and Wisconsin have been 
transported to the Kissimmee Prairie to 
start a new population. 

Biologists working on the project 
know individual whooping cranes by the 
colored bands on their legs. The parents 
of the chicks are known as Red/Red/Red 
(male) and Black/Black (female). They 
met several years ago before their third 
birthdays. Red became the dominant 
whooper in his area, and he drove away 
other cranes in order to set up his “terri- 
tory.” Black had dated several males in 
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A two-week-old whooping crane chick 
Page 2: A whooping crane parent spreads its wings as a two-week-old 
chick rests below. 


other parts of the prairie, but found her 
soul mate in Red. The two hit it off well 
and quickly formed a strong pair bond. 
They even started doing some preliminary 
nest building. Their second breeding 
season they built several nest platforms 
(piles of plant stems) in a marsh before 
drought conditions forced them to leave 
the area. 

This year there was more water in the 
marsh and they were able to maintain a 
nest in which to lay two eggs. During the 
30-day incubation period Red and Black 
took turns sitting on the eggs. On March 
16 and 18 the chicks hatched. Within 24 
hours the two adults made the transition 
into parenthood, spending most of their 
time finding food to feed the ravenously 
hungry chicks. Whooper chicks require a 
lot of food because they grow from the 
size of a tennis ball to nearly 5 feet tall in 
just three months. The chicks are tan and 
brown, which allows them to disappear 
when they walk into marsh grasses. They 
give soft peeping calls to keep in touch 
with the parents. The parents give a low 
purring call in response. A whooper 
makes it first flight at 80-90 days of age. 

After the hatching, the pair continued 
to demonstrate impressive parenting skills 
by focusing all their attention on feeding 
their chicks. Almost continuously, all day 
long, the pair probed in the marsh for just 
the right sized tiny food items to pass 
along to the chicks, mostly aquatic 
insects, crayfish and small frogs. During a 
three-hour observation period, Red fed [> 
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everything he found to the chicks, 
swallowing nothing for himself, Black fed 
all but one item she found to the chicks. 
Before the chicks turned 14 days old, 
one disappeared. We don’t know what 
happened to the chick, but when it comes 
to parenting, cranes typically learn a lot 
as they go, and rarely succeed in raising 
any chicks on their first attempt. 
Observations of the surviving chick, 
between its third and fourth weeks, 
suggested that life was more leisurely for 
the parents. Their work load had been cut 
in half and they increased the size of prey 
items that they caught for the chick. Now 


The whooping crane eggs hatched from this marsh nest. 


Red and Black, parents of two one-week-old whooping crane chicks, keep close to the nest. 
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A chick will grow to about 5 feet in 90 days. 


junior’s diet included snakes and aquatic 
salamanders. It takes fewer of these to 
make a meal. 

The goal of the project which brought 
Red and Black to Florida is to create a 
“self-sustaining” flock of at least 25 
breeding pairs. “Self-sustaining” means 
that the birds that are released into the 
wild will reproduce. The March hatching 
indicates that the project can work. 

The project is unique in that it 
involves a partnership between govern- 
ment agencies, private organizations and 
citizens. The project is international in 
scope, with the Canadian Wildlife Service 
and Calgary Zoo part of the team. Partial 
funding is provided by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. About two-thirds of the 
whooping cranes that are released into 
Florida come from the Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center in Laurel, Maryland, a 
facility run by the U.S. Geological 
Survey’s Biological Resources Division. 
Roughly another third come from the 
International Crane Foundation (a non- 
profit organization) in Baraboo, Wiscon- 


sin. The San Antonio Zoo has also raised 
several whooping cranes for release in 
Florida. 

Just as Red and Black made the 
transition to parenthood, this project also 
has reached a new level of development. 
These historic whooping cranes have 
shown humans they know what to do if 
given a chance. 

Red and Black continue to tend their 
chick, bringing it more than enough food 
to fuel its incredibly rapid growth. The 
fact that it is here and survived those 
dangerous first two weeks in the wild is 
reason enough to celebrate. 

Each morning at first light, with the 
chick between them, Red and Black turn 
their heads skyward and give a long, loud 
call in unison, announcing to the world 
that this is their territory, this is their 
chick and that whooping cranes are here 
to stay. @) 


Marty Folk is an FWC biological 
scientist in the central region. 


WHERE ARE 
THE CRANES? 


188 Ina flock that breeds in 
Canada and winters in 
Texas 


106 In captivity 
91 In the Florida project 


3 Nesting in the Rocky 
Mountains 


388 February 2000 count 


As Florida Wildlife went to press, 
staff received word that the remaining 
chick had disappeared. It was 68 
days old. Wildlife researchers remain 
upbeat about the future of whooping 
cranes in Florida and believe they've 
gathered valuable information from 
the hatching which might lead to a 
stable population of the birds in 
Florida within a few years . 
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Bringing Back Quail on 


bathe 


By Stanley H. Kirkland 


Like kudzu taking over the wood lot you see every day, a biological 
phenomenon known as “succession” was taking place and the ability of the 
area to support a healthy quail population was slowly easing away. 


f you mention the 
Apalachee Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA) 
to most Florida hunters, it 
conjures up thoughts of big deer. The 
7,952-acre area just north of Sneads in 
Jackson County is managed as a Type I 
WMA by the Florida Fish & Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) and has 
been chronicled in a variety of outdoor 
magazines and newspapers over the last 
decade for the large bucks bagged there 
year after year. 

However, in the 1960s and ‘70s the 
5,000-acre core of Apalachee known as 
Zone A was better known for its quail 
hunting. Quail harvest figures from the 
“60s have been lost through time, but in 
the 1970-71 hunting season hunters 
checked out almost 2,700 bobwhites, 
which was the pinnacle for quail harvest. 

By the 1972-73 hunting season the 
harvest dropped to about 1,500 birds and 
hovered near that figure for the next six 
hunting seasons. Then the bottom fell out 
and hunters killed only 800 birds in the 
1979-80 season. The downward slide 
continued into the 1995-96 and 1996-97 
hunting seasons when 113 birds were 
brought in. 

When you plot the number of birds 
taken from Apalachee by year on a graph 
it certainly doesn’t take a statistician to 
see something was going woefully wrong 
with the quail population. Things like fire 
ants, too many hawks hanging around in 
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the winter, an increased coyote popula- 
tion, pesticide use and hunting have 
been thrown about by hunters and others 
who visit the area as causes for the drop- 
off in the quail population. 

For Wildlife Biologist Jerry Pitts, 
who lives in the resident house on the 
area and works there almost daily, the 
causes are fairly clear, namely changes 
in habitat and to a lesser extent too 
much hunting pressure on a declining 
quail population. 

The Apalachee area was purchased 
by the Corps of Engineers (COE) in the 
mid-’50s when the Jim Woodruff Dam 
was built creating Lake Seminole. The 
unflooded area was leased to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion in 1957 and acquired its present 
name. It was a mixture of old fields with 
scattered longleaf pines, some ponds 
and a few wet swampy areas. In a 
nutshell it was ideal quail habitat and 
may have boasted as many quail as 
found on the best managed quail 
plantations in the southeast at the time. 

Like kudzu taking over the wood lot 
you see every day, a biological phenom- 
enon known as “succession” was taking 
place and the ability of the area to 
support a healthy quail population was 
slowly easing away. Pitts and his co- 


time were more open. That’s what we’re 
trying to reverse.” 

Pitts and his coworkers have a plan in 
place to do just that. The plan was put 

into effect more than two years ago and 
involves a combination of initiatives 
including timber thinning, prescribed 
burning, working with agricultural 

field lease holders and reducing 

hunting pressure. 

Although he’s only been on 

the area four years, Pitts and his 
associates have worked closely 
with the COE to identify 1,500 acres 
of longleaf pines on Apalachee for 
thinning in a 10-year rotation. That works 
out to 150 acres of pines being thinned 
each year and that work is already under 
way. 

“The objective is to get more sunlight 
on the ground. You get all kinds of native 
seed producing plants when you do this,” 
he said. 

The timber thinning operation also 
involves leaving “forest openings” of a 
quarter acre or more. The idea being that 
these early successional openings provide 
another key component of good quail 


workers in the FWC’s Division of Wildlife 
are working now to reverse that trend. 
“What happened to the area was that it 
changed in plant species and overstory over 
the last decade or so and that hasn’t been 
good for quail,” Pitts said. “The pines grew 
larger and their canopies closed and oaks 
have grown in places that probably at one 


Thinning 1,500 acres of longleaf pines is part of the restoration project. 
Page 6; Encouraging native plant growth will help bring quail back to Apalachee. 
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habitat and allow a for natural regenera- [> 
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tion of longleaf pines. Plans call for 
leaving 10 percent of the thinned areas in 
openings. 

The use of fire is an important quail 
management tool and Pitts said the 
objective is to burn 1,500 acres per year 
on a two-year burn rotation. “There are 52 
different burn units broken up into parcels 
of 10-200 acres and that gives us a nice 
mosaic or checkerboard of quail habitat,” 
he said. 

There are 550 acres of leased agricul- 
tural fields on the area and Pitts said the 
lease agreements have been restructured to 
encourage the lease holders to leave 10 
percent of their crop for wildlife and to 
cultivate the fields left fallow from one 
season to the next. The idea being to keep 
them open for quail foraging instead of 
the fields becoming thick and overgrown. 
In some of the bigger fields median strips 


Stanley H. Kirkland 
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have been created and last year 10,000 bi- 
color lespedeza seedlings were planted 
and almost all survived, some even 
producing seeds this past year. 

The biggest change that’s affected 
hunters, though, has been reduced hunting 
opportunity. While the area was open to 
41 days of quail hunting in years past, for 
the last two seasons that’s been reduced to 
only 12 consecutive days of early-season 
hunting. Not only that, a quota of 10 
hunters was set and hunting had to cease 
by 3 p.m. each day. Quail hunters have 
mostly been supportive of the changes. 
For the 2000-01 season the 12 days of 
quail hunting will be scattered over the 
period of Dec. 19 - Jan. 7 on Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. The 3 
p.m. daily closure is to allow coveys to re- 
group before sundown and reduce losses 
of isolated birds to predators. 


Richard Thompson, a retired biolo- 
gist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, travels from his Havana home 
over to Apalachee with his Weimaraners, 
Ash and Cinder. For him and his dogs it’s 
a worthwhile trip. 

“We don’t kill a lot of quail, but the 
place is beautiful and it gives me a chance 
to get out and work my dogs,” he said. 
“My guess is with the changes and all 
they’re headed in the right direction.” 

Pitts and others in the FWC don’t 
believe the Apalachee area will ever again 
support 41 days of unrestricted quail 
hunting, but their goal is to improve the 
habitat and conversely have more quail 
and increased hunting opportunity. @) 


Stanley H. Kirkland is the public 
information director of the FWC North- 
west Regional Office, Panama City. 


A Sport Hunt for Florida 


ALLIGATORS 


Text and photographs by R. Stephen Irwin M.D. 


he pair of eyes glowed malevolently like two rubies adrift 
on a calm black sea. The croaking of frogs and chirping of 
insects that had been incessant seemed to pause in anticipa- 
Roy Rogers ful- tion. Phssst. Phssst. Phssst. Only the sound of moths being 
. . suddenly fried as they were attracted to Carl Godwin’s 
filled a long time halogen headlamp was to be heard as our airboat drifted toward the eyes. 
. I felt Carl’s hand wad-up the back of my shirt and take a strong grip. This 
dream by shooting was no time to loose your balance and fall overboard. Carl was careful not 
P to shine the light directly at the eyes. Slowly a large black form material- 
a 10-footer with a ized at the periphery of the circle of light. I raised the harpoon. Every 
. ree muscle in my body tensed as I prepared for one mighty, well-aimed 
pistol. (This is an act thrust. Just as the range seemed about right, the huge alligator solemnly 
: . =r sank into the depths; the rows of course scutes (scales) lining his back 
which is prohibited disappeared into the murky water and scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
- p the lake marked the great reptile’s departure. 
in Florida.) “Shucks, that was a for sure 10-footer,’ said Tommy. A certified 
——  _ __ wildlife biologist specializing in alligator and crocodilian management, 
Tommy Hines from Newberry was my outfitter. On this night he was 
piloting the airboat while Carl, his partner, worked the front of the boat as 
spotter, general counsel and nerve soother for me. > 
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Shortly, we heard the second airboat 
fire up, and the craft which carried my 
wife, Jan, and our two boys, Tyler 13, and 
Spencer 10, was alongside. My family has 
shared outdoor adventures with me from 
the arctic to the tropics, and I certainly 
didn’t want them to miss out on this 
unique hunt. Tommy was able to arrange 
for a second airboat for a nominal fee, and 
this allowed for ideal filming as well. 

“What happened, dad,” asked Tyler. 

“He sunk before I could stick him,” I 
replied. 

“Those big gators will do that,’ Carl 
said. “The bigger they are, the smarter 
they get.” 

Not unlike a big mossy-horned 
Montana mule deer, I mused. 

The American alligator has long 
fascinated humans. Native Americans 
created a 700-foot-long effigy mound near 
Cameron Parish, Louisiana, around 1000 
A.D. Perhaps with considerably less awe, 
the alligator has in more recent years 
emblazoned millions of golf shirts. These 
hardy, adaptable, cold-blooded reptiles 
have been around for 70 million years, 
and are holdovers from the dinosaur era. 

Sport hunting for alligators is not a 
recent phenomenon. In 1980 Roy Rogers 
fulfilled a longtime dream by shooting a 
10-footer with a pistol. (This is an act 
which is prohibited in Florida.) The 
trophy now resides in his California 
museum alongside Trigger and Bullet. 

A 10-foot alligator is 20-25 years old 
and an awesome trophy. In 1996 only 18 
percent of the alligators harvested were 
longer than 10 feet, and the average was 
8.2 feet. Only males grow that large. An 
eight-foot female is very big. Both sexes 
grow at about the same rate when juve- 
niles, to 5 feet in five or six years. Shortly 
after that, female growth slows. Male 
growth slows at 9 to 10 feet, then contin- 
ues at a few inches a year until he reaches 
a maximum of just over 14 feet and a 
weight of more than 1000 pounds. 

The largest alligator on record was 
killed by E. A. Mcllhenny in 1935. It 
measured 19 feet 2 inches. This story is 
suspect because the measurement was 
arrived at by using a count of shotgun 
barrel lengths. Still, Mr. Mcllhenny of 
Avery Island, Louisiana, was a leading 
alligator expert. His book, The Alligator’s 
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Guide Tommy Hines demonstrates the proper technique of harpooning an alligator 
3 4 P 8 8 
just prior to the Irwin family hunt. 


Life History, written in 1934, is still 
considered the definitive work on the topic. 
Alligators in the wild don’t mature 
sexually until they reach a length of about 

6 feet. They mate in May; the females lay 
20 to 60 eggs in June; after 65 days of 
incubation, little gators hatch in late 
August or September. The female builds 
her nest mound from vegetation and mud, 
lays eggs in it, then seals the mound and 
guards it through incubation. The tempera- 
ture of the egg during incubation deter- 
mines the sex of the hatchling. Both males 
and females may still hatch from the same 
mound due to temperature variances within 
the nest. The female alligator will tear the 
mound open when the hatchlings emerge 
and at times help them get to the water by 
carrying them in her mouth. 


There is a very high mortality on 
eggs and young in the wild; 83 percent of 
hatchlings may fail to reach four feet in 
length. Now approximately 50 Florida 
alligator farms produce an average of 
30,000 alligators per year. This translates 
into roughly 150,000 linear feet of 
alligator hide. Some alligators are 
captive bred in the farms, but eggs are 
also taken from the wild. 

“That’s a good alligator,” said my 
guide Goodwin. “Must be at least eight 
feet. You can tell by judging the length 
between the tip of the nose and the eyes. 
Every inch there translates into a foot of 
gator length.” 

I was surprised and relieved at how 
easily the */1s-inch harpoon head pen- 
etrated into the back of the alligator; I 


was electrified at the cataclysmic eruption 
that occurred as this big gator suddenly 
realized that its existence was being 
threatened and it departed for other parts 
of the swamp. I mumbled a brief prayer 
of gratitude that none of us had an arm or 
leg caught in a loop of the harpoon line as 
it peeled out of the boat. The 19-inch 
plastic buoy attached to the end of the 
line spewed a geyser as it was towed 
away. What followed next was a Florida 
Cracker version of a Nantucket sleigh 
ride as we chased the float around the 
islands and through the channels. 

Once the float is retrieved and the 
thrashing gator pulled to the bow of the 
the boat, the final dispensing is done with 
a bang stick, in this case .357 caliber. A 
major obstacle to avoid is the possibility 
of shooting the stainless steel harpoon 
cable with the bang stick. I needed no 
reminder to stay clear of the snapping 
jaws as we winched the gator onto the 
foredeck of the airboat, but the flailing 
tail of this monster seemed to threaten 


everything on the boat including the 
occupants. 

Once the gator was subdued and 
killed and the airboat was loaded back on 
the trailer, we stretched the alligator out in 


The author’s wife and sons Spencer and Tyler enjoyed their family Florida 
adventure. 


front of the truck headlights for measur- 
ing. What an imposing trophy this is! 

“Eight feet and nine inches,” Carl 
announced. “And, he’s missing six inches 
of this tail. He must have been in a fight.” 

“He’s broomed,” quipped Spencer, 
who earlier had accompanied me on a 
Montana bighorn sheep hunt. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission adopted new 
rules this year making alligator hunting a 
12-month season. Private land hunts are 
appealing to serious trophy hunters. All 
hunters, whether hunting on private or 
public land, must possess an alligator 
trophy license and a $50 alligator trapping 
agent license. 

Much of the eastern part of my home 
state of Montana was once covered by a 
huge sea. Tyrannosaurus, Triceratops and 
Stegosaurus prowled this costal plain. 
Today, while hunting mule deer and 
antelope, we commonly find their 
fossilized bones protruding from the 
earth. These great predators didn’t make 
the cut environmentally, and none of us 
will ever get to hunt them. Their cousin, 
on the other hand, Alligator 
mississipiensis, is still around and in very 
sustainable numbers. This great Jurassic 
descendent is a worthy trophy. It looks 
just fine in my Montana trophy room. @ 


R. Stephen Irwin is a medical doctor, 
hunter and writer practicing in Poison, 
Montana. 
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mags \ eased around the 
‘ y 4 f corner, I could see it 
r & f lurkin’ in the shadows. 
y a’ Not a pencil-necked 10 
ee” =F pound lunker, it was 
THE REALLY BIG ONE, Paul Bunyan 
size. Must have weighed 400 pounds, and 
me with no fishing tackle. Not that it 
mattered, cause that thing jumped right 
out o’ that concrete wall on Bellview 
Street and tried to devour Harriet Porter 
and me, Chevy Blazer and all! Well sir, 
that’s the gawd honest truth! 

While this alibi sounds like the 
beginning of a fish tale, that bass and 
many other examples of Florida wildlife 
make up part of more than 30 outdoor 
murals that decorate the walls of down- 
town businesses in Lake Placid. Located 
on the southern end of the Lake Wales 
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Text and photographs by Gary R. Morse 


What the Porters 
found was a town that, 
on the brink of eco- 
nomic ruin, had saved 
itself by creating a 
unique view of its 
past. 


eS 


Ridge in Highlands County, the drive 
through the quaint caladium-lined streets 
of Lake Placid on this fall day was about 
to turn into an adventure of color and 
sound. 

It started in 1992 when Harriet Porter 
and her husband Bob were touring the 
Pacific northwest on their Gold Wing 
motorcycles. While the image of a retired 
couple on motorcycles may conjure up 
some graphic images, the Porters carry 
with them the distinct and dignified 
overtures of their Mid-West roots. So it 
was no great wonder that a road sign 
emblazoned with, “The Little Town That 
Did,” sidetracked Harriet and Bob into the 
rural hamlet of Chemainus (pronounced 
She-may-nus), British Columbia. What 
the Porters found was a town that, on the 
brink of economic ruin, had saved itself 


by creating a unique view of its past. 

Chemainus was a community of 
about 850 citizens who depended on a 
single sawmill for economic security. 
When the sawmill closed, town fathers 
commissioned murals to be painted on the 
walls of local businesses in order to 
attract outside interest in the community. 
By the time the town had finished 
reinventing itself, the little British 
Columbia municipality was annually 
hosting 400,000 summer visitors. 

Like Chemainus, the Lake Placid area 
needed an aggressive plan to attract 
customers to the village center. So the 
Porters and others formed the Lake Placid 
Mural Society and convinced the commu- 
nity to adopt the Chemainus concept. 

Renowned Lake Wales artist Tom 
Freeman was so enamored with the 
beautification project that he painted the 
city’s first mural for free. Freeman also 
helped develop a criteria to guide the 
society in commissioning and construct- 
ing murals. 

The impact of his mural was dra- 
matic. It inspired the community to hold 
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auctions, solicit donations and sponsor 
money-raising events for additional 
murals. 

The Cattlemen’s Association adopted 
a unique approach to prompt donations. 
“Cracker Trail Cattle Drive” is a mural 
which celebrates the achievements of the 
area’s cattle ranchers. Upon close inspec- 
tion one notices that each cow in the cattle 
drive mosaic sports a different brand. The 
Cattlemen’s Association auctioned off 
each cow in the painting to area ranchers. 

The prairie range mosaic by Keith 
Goodson is the grand-daddy of all Lake 
Placid murals at 138 feet long by 30 feet 
high, or about the size of the fabled 
“Green Monster,” the lofty left field wall 
at Boston’s Fenway Park. This mural has 
moo-ving sound effects associated with a 
cattle drive. No doubt who the beef 
people are in this town, as this bovine 
extravaganza is located, you guessed it, at 
the Winn Dixie on US 27. 

Since the inception of the mural 
program in 1993, 31 murals have been 
completed with others on the drawing 
board. The quality of the artistry and the 


A portion of the Cracker Trail Cattle Drive by Keith Goodson, location 1. 
Page 12: Bassin’ by Keith Goodson, location 21. 


effort that made the Murals of Lake Placid 
possible is astounding, but the economic 
result of the venture is even more impres- 
sive. According to Joel Lowman at the 
Chamber of Commerce, there has been a 
ten-fold increase in business traffic and 25 
new businesses have been successfully 
established in the downtown area since 
1994, 

But enough about business. Let’s get 
to the heart of the matter, the stories the 
murals tell — of life in Lake Placid, then 
and now. The most prevalent themes are 
agriculture, family history and the outdoor 
experience, which the murals reflect upon 
in grandiose style. 

The importance of wildlife and 
outdoor recreation to Lake Placid resi- 
dents is the primary focus for 15 of the 
city’s 31 murals. Turkeys, scrub jays, 
sandhill cranes, deer, panthers, hogs, 
eagles, gopher tortoises, bears, ducks, 
fish, wooly mammoths; you name it, you 
can see it in a mural in Lake Placid! 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
murals is that beyond the obvious theme, 
each of the murals contains one or more [> 
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relevant but hidden faces or objects that 
challenge the eye of even the most astute 
observer. 

The mural tour starts on US 27 and 
proceeds westward up Interlake Boule- 
vard and onto Main Street, and then 
across the railroad tracks to the opposite 
side of Park Drive. My favorite is a large 
panoramic entitled, “The Lost Opportu- 
nity.” The Thomas Brooks illustration 
profiles an early morning turkey hunter 
who has found that special spot that 
hunting dreams are made of. The key 
word here is “dreams,” as a veritable 
cornucopia of wildlife parades with 
impunity, right under the hunter’s snoring 
nose. This mural is located at 23 Park 
Drive, just west of the downtown area. 

But what about that 400-pound bass 
that eats 4x4’s, you ask! Yes sir, that’s a 
real trophy all right, a national award- 
winning trophy. Keith Goodson’s 45-foot 


Lake Placid Mural Map 
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LAKE PLACID MURAL MAP 
LEGEND 


1. Cracker Trail Cattle Drive 

2. Jewels of Highlands County 

. Family Feeding Family 

Airboat 

. Dr. Melvil Dewey 

. Honoring Early Physicians 

. Prairie Dwellers 

. Caladium Fields 

. Lake Placid Drug 

10. The Lost Bear Cub 

11. Turpentine Industry 

12. The Old Post Office 

13. Tea at Southwinds 

14. Flushing Woodies 

15. Lake Placid County Fair 

16. Turkey Hunt — The Lost 
Opportunity 

17. Florida Beautiful: Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 

18. Dawn Patrol 

19. Our Citrus Heritage 

20. The Train Depot 

21. Bassin’ 

22. Istokpoga 

23. Lake Istokpoga Village 

24. Toby’s Cloun School 

25. Eagles 

26. Serene 
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Turkey Hunt — The Lost Opportunity by Thomas Brooks, location 16. 
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The Lost Bear Cub by Terry Smith, location 10. 


= he i 
Our Citrus Heritage by Keith Goodson, location 19. 


long mural depicting bass fishing sits 
aside the Creative Hair Design studios off 
Main Street. This mural was awarded the 
prestigious first place prize in Airbrush 
Magazine’s national competition for 
billboards and murals. Even though the 
painting is two dimensional, it really does 
look like that largemouth is catapulting 
through the wall, about to devour what- 
ever is in its way! 

Then again, if black bears are your 
suit, you can see them in spades in Lake 
Placid. There’s a three-paneled mural 
dedicated to the species located on the 
west wall of Tony’s Barbershop. To find 
the mural, just look for the bear-shaped 
trash container located on Interlake 
Boulevard. Now, it doesn’t take a confer- 
ence call to Yogi and Boo Boo to figure 
out what bears and trash containers have 
in common. But there’s more to this 
relationship than you might think! 

As if the murals and the decorative 
foliage themselves were not enough to 
beautify the town, the effort to keep its 
streets clean is spurred by a profusion of 
artsy trash containers! Yup, trash 
receptacles made to look like bears, tackle 
shops, trains and autos dot the city streets 
to remind patrons that keeping Lake 
Placid beautiful is everyone’s responsibil- 
ity. 

It might be fair to say that wildlife 
has proved as essential to the survival of 
Florida’s first inhabitants as has wildlife 
art proved essential to Lake Placid 
commerce. But it is the relationship the 
townspeople have with wildlife that is the 
essential inspiration for that art. The vivid 
color and detail of the murals are breath- 
taking and alone provide a worthwhile 
reason to visit Lake Placid. But among 
Lake Placid’s citizenry, there’s a strong 
belief that conservation of wildlife and its 
glorification in The Murals of Lake Placid 
is much more than just good business. 

Visit the Murals of Lake Placid by 
accessing the Lake Placid Web link at: 
http://www.lIpfla.com, go to “Local 
Interest” and click on “Mural Society.” @ 


Gary R. Morse is the public informa- 


tion director of the FWC South Regional 
Office. 
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~ The St. Marks River 


“A Watery Thread, Through Time 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 
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Today, the Spanish cannon of Fort San Marcos and the barking guns of 
Natural Bridge are silent. There is only the quiet flow of the St. Marks 
River, much like it was when native Americans plied its waters in dugout 


canoes. 


f only the St. Marks River could speak. Its clear waters 

would reveal more than a few pottery and flint fragments, 

it would reveal a rich native American history over 12,000 
years old. We’d hear stories of mastodon hunts and encounters with great 
saber- toothed tigers and other extinct animals. We'd learn of heroes and 
heroines, and of sport contests and battles with other tribes. Now, we can 
only imagine and perhaps sense a very old human presence that seems as 
much a part of the river as the very water itself. 

Once Europeans arrived, a written history tells the story. Seventeenth 
century Spaniards built a fort at the confluence of the St. Marks and 
Wakulla Rivers — Fort San Marcos de Apalache. For the next 200 years, the 
small fort served as a gateway through which European powers, pirates, 
native Americans and Americans struggled for control of the Florida 
panhandle. 

Towns sprung up along the St. Marks River — Magnolia, Port Leon, 
Newport and St. Marks — vying for a share of the cotton trade. All suc- 
cumbed to storms and economic ruin. Port Leon has since vanished like the 
Indian villages and all that remains of Magnolia is an overgrown cemetery. 
Newport and St. Marks exist today as mere shadows of their past glory. 

During the Civil War, the St. Marks River was the site of the only 
skirmish in the region — the Battle of Natural Bridge - where Confederate 
forces repeatedly turned back Union forces attempting to cross a land 
bridge and attack Tallahassee. [> 


The Battle of Natural Bridge 
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Today, the Spanish cannon of Fort 
San Marcos and the barking guns of 
Natural Bridge are silent. There is only the 
quiet flow of the St. Marks River, much 
like it was when native Americans plied 
its waters in dugout canoes. Perhaps the 
biggest excitement now is one that a 
person feels when landing a bass and 
watching an age-old run of mullet heading 
upriver. 

That’s what happened one day in the 
late 1980s to river resident David 
Gluckman. 

“T put my kayak in the water and 
mullet started exploding,” said Gluckman. 

“The water was clear and I noticed 
that when I looked across the river, it was 
solid mullet from bank to bank, top to 
bottom. I paddled upriver and they were 
exploding in front of me just continuously, 
and it was solid mullet almost a mile 
upriver.” 

That scene is just one of the many 
unforgettable memories that people have 
gathered along the St. Marks River. 

It emerges from a series of coffee 
colored streams and clear springs that 
come together south of Interstate 10 near 
Tallahassee. The winding stream is 
canopied by cypress, live oak and water 
and laurel oak. There are red maples, too, 
and Florida holly. Some of the cypress 
survived turn of the century logging 
sprees. Four or five people are needed to 
stretch around their girth. One such 
grandfather tree is completely hollow 
inside. For some reason the loggers left it 
to watch over the stream. 

Travelers along the river can watch 
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and listen as red-shouldered hawks circle 
above and perform a rasp serenade. A 
midday visitor will hear barred owls call 
each other and the rising calls of pileated 
woodpeckers. Otters are often seen as are 
water snakes and alligators and an 
occasional deer. 

At Horn Springs, long a backwoods 
partying spot, fascination with the past 
has taken a bizarre twist. Artifact hunters 
have turned one area into a moonscape of 
sandy craters. Game wardens, spread thin, 
play a cat and mouse game with the 
vandals who often dig at night. 

Near Natural Bridge, where the river 
disappears into a deep hole and pops back 
up in a series of sinks, the picturesque St. 
Marks gets wider. One can often see 


The St. Marks is 
lined with natural 
beauty for much of 
its length. 


Left: wild azaleas 
Below: great egret 


people with cane poles fishing around the 
main sink. 

“T like to get away from the phone 
and television,” said Jimmy Martin of 
Tallahassee. 

“T keep a fishing pole in my car 
because I can’t stand to go around water 
and see someone else fishing.” 

Detroit Holton is a frequent visitor to 
the Natural Bridge. 

“When you're retired, you aint got 
nothing to do so you come down here,” 
said Holton. “I catch bass, a bream or 
two, a speckled perch and catfish.” 

A hiker resting along the bridge will 
hear numerous jokes and fishing stories. 

“This guy told me he was fishing here 
by himself,’ began one story a man was 


Below Natural Bridge, after the river 
rises for good, about 20 houses and cabins 
are on the west bank. David and Casey 
Gluckman built their home there in 1980. 
A winding boardwalk through a flood 
plain forest gives their property a park- 
like atmosphere. 

“We felt like it was necessary to set 
the house back,” said Casey of their wood 
home which sits 350 feet back from the 
river. “It respects the land. It keeps the 
critters and trees and everything else that 
was there before we were.” 

The Gluckman house has never 
flooded, unlike some of their neighbors. 

“You know its going to flood,” added 
Casey. “If you move to a river and live in 
a flood plain, you better count on it 
flooding and arrange your life to accom- 
modate it.” 

The lower St. Marks River winds its 
way past oil refineries and seafood 
restaurants and into the town of St. 
Marks. Then it gets wild again before 
merging with the spring-fed Wakulla 
River at the ruins of Fort San Marcos. 
Together the two rivers empty into the 
tidal marshes of the St. Marks Wildlife 
Refuge and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Currently, the St. Marks River is on 
the priority list for purchase by the 
Northwest Florida Water Management 
District through the Save Our Rivers 
Program. 

“We hope to see some landowners 
offer us land for possible purchase along [> 


Left: The St. Marks basin 
Below: Detroit Holton fishes the St. 
Marks River. 


telling a friend. 

“And three guys popped up out of the 

sink. About scared him half to death. 
Then he saw they was wearing scuba gear 
and they came up from down river.” 

It was at Natural Bridge that the 
Confederate forces scored their last 
victory in the Civil War. About 900 union 
forces led by General Jon Newton tried to 
cross in March of 1865 and occupy the 
capital of Florida, Tallahassee. Nearly 600 
rebels, mostly old men and cadets, 
repeatedly drove them back. The battle 
claimed the lives of 148 Union soldiers 
and three Confederate soldiers. Tallahas- 
see is the only capital among the rebel- 
lious states that was not occupied by 
Union troops during the war. 
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The lighthouse is where the St. Marks meets the Gulf. 


Currently, the St. Marks River is on the priority list for 
purchase by the Northwest Florida Water Management 
District through the Save Our Rivers Program. 


The St. Marks River forms in a swamp north of Tallahassee and winds 35 miles to 
Apalachee Bay. 


the river,” said George Fisher, senior 
planner for the district. 

River supporters want to conserve 
the river and keep it clean. A sewage 
spray field along one feeder creek poses 
threats of nutrient rich discharge into the 
river. The St Marks headwaters are 
adjacent to Lake Lafayette, which 
receives large amounts of urban runoff. 
The lake feeds into the river during high 
water and there is the possibility of an 
underground connection. 

If you paddle, float and fish the river 
there are few visible threats. Otters frolic 
undisturbed. Limpkins poke for apple 
snails as they have for eons and bald 
eagles are raising broods in the river 
basin. In summer, one can even see the 
occasional snout of a manatee break the 
clear water. And of course there are those 
unforgettable runs of silvery mullet. One 
sees many natural events that remind you 
that the river is more than a conduit for 
human history. It is also an artery for 
natural Florida. @) 


Doug Alderson has been exploring 
swamps and wild places for more than 
twenty years. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Everglades Lawmen 

Jim Huffstodt 

243 pages (Pineapple Press, Inc., 
Sarasota, Florida, 2000) $14.95 
ISBN 1-56164-192-8 


ong after courageous 

lawmen had tamed the 

Wild West, the Florida 
Everglades was still infested with the 
same breed of outlaw that had chal- 
lenged the skills and nerve of western 
sheriffs and marshals. It took the same 
breed of lawmen to establish the rule of 
law in the Everglades as it took to 
civilize the western frontier. 

Jim Huffstodt, in his new book, 
Everglades Lawmen, explores the early 
days of law enforcement in the vast 
south Florida wetland, days when game 
wardens survived by being the toughest 
creatures in the swamp. When a 
lawbreaker opted to challenge his arrest, 
he was likely to do it with his fists rather 
than with a fast-talking lawyer. 

“That was just the way it was,” 
recounts one of the old-timer game 
wardens, J.O. Brown, in Huffstodt’s 
book. “A game warden had to scrap or 
he couldn’t show his face in the Glades 
again. This was the frontier code. It 
didn’t allow for fear or weakness.” 

Brown, who twice took bullet 
wounds during his game warden days, 
and some of the other old-style game 
wardens candidly share tales of their 
patrols in the Everglades earlier this 
century, and some of the outlaws 
recount their versions of the same 
stories that span 100 years. Huffstodt 
captures both versions beautifully. 

Huffstodt’s subject matter is history. 
His style is that of a southern yarn 
spinner sitting around a campfire with a 
group of wide-eyed children. He crafts 
heart-rending stories of Everglades 
lawmen called upon to recover the 
bodies of plane crash victims and the 
time one officer offered a bag of cookies 
to comfort a bewildered little girl whose 


world had just been destroyed by 
Hurricane Andrew. 

In a writing style that can make a 
reader laugh and cry, Huffstodt reveals 
the natural evolution of Everglades 
lawmen from the time when their calling 
relied on brawn to modern times when 
technology and science place new crime- 
fighting weapons at their disposal. 
Huffstodt’s books gives his readers 
occasion to feel outrage at the outlaws — 
even murderers — who escaped justice, 
despite fine police work that should have 
sealed their fates. Guy Bradley, the first 
Everglades lawman and the first to die of 
a gunshot wound, is a case in point. 


Bradley’s killer bragged about his deed 
after he was acquitted at trial. 
Today’s Everglades lawmen include 


in their ranks a handful of women who 
have distinguished records of profes- 
sionalism and courage. What drives 
them and the others to spend their lives 
patrolling the Everglades alone and at 
night in an effort to confront and arrest 
armed poachers, smugglers and other 
criminals remains a mystery. It’s 
something deeper than a love for the 
resource. It has to be a combination of 
mental and physical traits that only 
occur in the special breed of men and 
women whose riveting stories abound 
in tales of the Old West and fill the 
pages of Everglades Lawmen. @) 


— Reviewed by Henry Cabbage 
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Sea Turtles and Lighting Tips 


Compiled by Kristen A. Nelson and Karen M. Moody 


This is the time of year when sea turtle hatchlings emerge from nests and scurry to the 
ocean. Sea turtles build nests along the beach and lay eggs from March 1 through October 31. 
After an incubation period sometimes as long as 90 days the hatchlings emerge from their shells. 

When they leave a sand nest at night they head for the brightest horizon. If this is over the 
ocean, they end up in the water and nature takes its course. But if the brightest lights are from 
beachfront buildings, the hatchlings will move towards them, away from the ocean and become 
disoriented, lost’on land and vulnerable to predators, such as ghost crabs. If a light can be seen 
from the beach it can be a source of confusion for a sea turtle. 

We can increase the odds for survival. Here are a few suggestions for beachfront residents 
and visitors to help sea turtles find the ocean at night. 


Turn off unnecessary outdoor lights that are visible from the beach 

Pull the shades at night when using interior lights 

Apply window tint that reduces the inside to outside transmittance of light to 45 percent 
If you see a lighting problem where you stay, mention it to the management or owner 
Reposition existing safety and security lights so they are no longer visible from the beach 
Use low wattage light bulbs. Low pressure sodium and yellow “bug” lights have less 
impact on turtles 

Set motion detector lights on the shortest time setting 

Remove decorative lighting 

Use fixtures that recess or shield the light source 

Place the shielded light on a short pole instead of tall pole that is visible from a long 
distance 

Plant and improve vegetation buffers between the light source and the beach 


These tips help maintain light 
where it is needed for safety and 
prevents the light from escaping to 
the beach where it may confuse sea 
turtles. If you would like more infor- 
mation about sea turtles and lights, 
contact the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Bureau of Protected 
Species Management either by phone 
(850) 922-4330 and (561) 575-5407 or 
point your browser to 
www-state.fl.us/fwe/psm/turtles/ 
turtle.htm. 


Loggerhead sea turtle by Doug Perrine 
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he loggerhead sea turtle is the most common 


THE LOGGERHEAD ! eine recites ase ete, 2 


large head, broad jaws and a reddish-brown carapace 
S E A TU RT L E that is elongated and heart-shaped. A strong horny beak, 


Caretta caretta 


Hatchlings emerge at night. In a group 
effort they dig their way out of an 18- 
inch deep nest. After hatchlings enter the 
ocean human contact with them is rare, 
and very little is known of their life his- 
tory. Loggerhead turtles were added to 
the U.S. Endangered Species list in 
1978. 


thicker than other sea turtles’, helps it to eat hard shell 
animals like crabs and clams. An adult loggerhead 
weighs between 250 to 400 pounds and grows to more 
than 4 feet in length. The loggerhead has been on earth 
for millions of years, and although federally protected, 
its numbers appear to be diminishing. 
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The loggerhead nests along the south east coast of the United States , 
but migrate throughout the Carribean, Gulf of Mexico and as far north as 
Massachusetts. Courtship and mating takes place during migration from 
feeding to breeding grounds. Most females nest 2-3 times per season 
from May to August, laying up to 190 golf ball size eggs each time. Though 
incubation time varies with latitude, the average time in Florida is 68 


Illustration by Lizabeth West 
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Otter Lake 


Text and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


» eople usually pass through the quaint fishing village of 
Panacea en route to the string of barrier island beaches 
' hugging the Florida Panhandle. Few seem to know and 
care about a wild place called Otter Lake, which lies a mile 
or so west of Panacea. Perhaps the paved road leading to 
the lake is a deterrent. It bears potholes that rival the craters on the moon 
and requires the skills of a fighter pilot to avoid. 

The Otter Lake Recreation Area is part of the Panacea Unit of the St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge. The unit covers more than 25 square 
miles of pine and oak forests, hammocks, cypress swamps, evergreen 
bogs and several freshwater lakes. Established to provide habitat for the 
conservation of wildlife, Otter Lake affords humans a place to go to 
immerse themselves in nature. 
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There are picnic shelters, restrooms, a 
launch for small boats, primitive walking 
and biking trails, places to interact with 
wildlife and to hunt and fish. The Panacea 
Unit is open to quota-hunts during a 
limited number of days every fall and 
winter. While this may appear to be 
incompatible with the refuge’s mission, it 
allows for harvesting of certain animals to 
help keep wildlife populations in balance. 
Waterfowl hunting is prohibited. A 
brochure on hunting regulations is 
available by contacting the refuge. 
Although I traded my gun and ammo for a 
camera and film, I still get a copy of the 
regulations each year so that I can plan 
accordingly. Wearing blaze orange clothes 
seems to scare some of the creatures I 
enjoy seeing, so I don’t visit the area 
during hunts. 

I don’t remember my first visit to 
Otter Lake, but I have a vivid memory of 
reading a harrowing account by naturalist 
Jack Rudloe about a futile struggle to save 
his beloved airedale from the jaws of a 
gargantuan alligator that inhabited the 
lake’s rusty waters. Within the past 10 
years I’ve tried to make an annual 
pilgrimage to the lake. I sort of fancy the 
place as my own version of Walden Pond. 

Sometimes I go alone and tromp 
through the woods and bike the trails. At 
other times, I will grab a friend to take 
along. The land surrounding the lake 
bears two designated primitive trails — 
really nothing more than old woods roads. 
One, known as the High Ridge Trails, 
makes a five mile circuit south of the lake 
through an area ruled by longleaf pines 
and turkey oaks. The other trail loops 
around the far fringes of the lake’s 
floodplain and covers about nine miles. It 
wends its way through sandhills, occa- 
sionally interrupted by hammocks, 
flatwoods and narrow wetlands. A 6.5 
mile section of the Florida National 
Scenic Trail crosses the unit northeast of 
Alligator Lake, which lies about three 
miles north of Otter Lake. You may follow 
other primitive roads in the refuge but you 
should probably carry a map and compass 
if you do so. 

I write from experience. One winter 
afternoon several years ago I almost had 
to spend a chilly night in the woods 
because I underestimated the time it took 
to hike the loop. I ended up having to dig 
out my compass and ramble cross- 
country. I slogged through swamps and 


glades and trudged through uplands filled 
with briars and smilax. I reached the road 
leading to my car just as the last vestiges 
of twilight faded into the night. 

Instead of hiking, sometimes I take 
my mountain bike to cover more territory 
in a short period of time. Riding a bike in 
spots, though, may result in deep sands 
snatching you off and leaving a mold of 
your body in the ground. If you encounter 
such places, it’s best just to get off and 
walk your bike. As you glide over the 
trails you will only hear the wind and the 
wild since motor vehicles may use these 
paths only during a few designated 
hunting and pre-hunt scouting days. ATVs 
and motor bikes, those irritating mutant- 
insect-sounding contraptions, have been 
banished completely. 

I prefer the late fall through early 
spring to hike and bike Otter Lake. It is 
cooler and fewer biting pests seek to sate 
their appetites 
then. Turkey oaks 
paint the scene 
with their deep red 
leaves as a sea of 
pines softly 
lament the 
changing of 
seasons. Sun- 
bleached sands 
abound, firmly 
anchoring clumps 
of wiregrass in 
some places and 
golden grains of 
bluestem bowing 
to the breezes in 
other locales. 

A longleaf 
canopy covers the 
trail along the 
rolling hills for 
miles. Perhaps this 
explains the origin 
of the term pine 
barrens, once used 
by naturalists to 
describe such 
areas. Far from 
being barren, 
though, the land 
bears a host of 
herbaceous plants 
that include 
narrow-leaf aster, 


blazing sar, blackberry, blueberry, silver 
croton, queen’s delight, sensitive brier, 
lupine, partridge berry and others. Except 
during the short winter season, the 
understory flora display a constantly 
changing spectacle of sights and a 
smorgasbord of scents. A different suite of 
plants occur in other portions of the 
Panacea Unit where there are dissimilar 
soil types, varying elevations or absence 
of regular fires. These communities 
consist of flatwoods, hammocks, swamps 
and bogs. Such variety provides breaks 
that many fauna seem to favor. 

Living among this wilderness are 
white-tailed deer, turkeys, fox squirrels, 
gopher tortoises, rabbits, bobcats, gray 
foxes, red-headed woodpeckers and black 
bears. If you pick a spot with a good view 
to rest and remain quiet, some of these 
native species may appear. You see signs 
of them everyone. They leave footprints, [> 


Bicyclists can savor the remote trails that traverse a variety of 
ecosystems. 
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scats, debris from meals and scrapings 
throughout the woods. It takes a bit of 
detective work, a field guide is helpful, to 
know what you’re looking at. Even if you 
do not see them, you can often hear the 
critters and are aware they know of your 
whereabouts. 

A friend and I once spent several 
hours rummaging through the remains of 
an abandoned cabin that we affectionately 
dubbed the “hippie shack,” based on what 
we found. Now rodents, bats, spiders and 
snakes have claimed the dilapidated 
structure as their own. 

After a day of biking and hiking the 
trails, I like to sit at the picnic area and 
watch the water birds come to Otter Lake 
to roost. They create a major ruckus, 
especially the cormorants. They swarm to 
the center of the lake, squawking inces- 
santly and flapping their wings against he 
water with such fervor that you would 
think they were attempting to exorcize 
demons. I asked several ornithologists to 
explain this behavior to me but they 
offered no answers. Ducks brush the 
treetops as they approach the lake for the 
evening. They drop so low that you can 
almost touch them. I’ve futilely tried to 
capture them on film. 

Sunsets at Otter 
Lake burn a lasting 
impression into your 
mind. As a flotilla of 
clouds sail across the 
sky framed by naked 
cypresses, their tones 
become warmer and 
warmer until the fiery 
orb takes a bow beneath 
the horizon. 

Late spring through 
mid-fall seems to be a 
good time for fishing 
and boating the 300-plus 
acre lake. Last Septem- 
ber my dad and I arrived 
at the boating ramp with 
a small boat equipped 
with a trolling motor 
(anything more than 10- 
horsepower is forbid- 
den). We cast our bait 
near the shore that 
provided a good cover of 
plants and debris. A 


pileated woodpecker drummed on a 
distant hollow log and a gray squirrel 
scurried from a tree to sip from the 
coppery waters. Herons and egrets, frozen 
as statues, waited for something to swim 
by so they could nail it with their sharp 
bills. A great horned owl’s doleful call 
quivered through the early autumn 
silence. 

A few fish teased us a bit but seemed 
indifferent to our offerings. It didn’t 
matter, though, since we were drinking in 
the tepid rays and consuming our sur- 
roundings. We floated around a corner 
and spooked some wood ducks who 
wailed as they quickly went airborne. 
When the sun reached its zenith, we 
pulled into a cove and ate lunch under a 
cluster of cypress trees decked with 
Spanish moss and russet leaves. 

We continued our boat ride and noted 
scores of massive osprey nests. The wind 
kept changing direction and speed, 
making it tough to stay on course. 
Eventually we found a spot to fish and 
landed enough bream and bluegill to have 
fried fish for supper. As we neared the 
landing, we surprised a napping gator 


who violently thrashed the surface before 
sliding out of sight. 

Otter Lake features many subtle 
attractions. If you enjoy hiking, biking, 
fishing, hunting and birding then it will 
afford you a respite from civilization. You 
will seldom encounter other people on 
your sojourns there. The few you do meet 
generally seem to be of like mind. So if 
you’re someone who wants to travel a less 
trodden path, this may be a place for you. @) 


How to Get to Otter Lake 
Drive on Highway 98 to Panacea. 
Take County Road 372A west and in 
about a mile you will enter the refuge 
property. 


For more information contact: 

St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge 
P.O. Box 68 

St. Marks, Florida 32355 

(850) 925-6121 
http://saintmarks.fws.goy 


Michael Wisenbaker lives in Tallahas- 
see and is a frequent contributor to 
Florida Wildlife. 


Sometimes the waters of the lake are so still it creates a surface mirror. 
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A Very Close Encounter 


Text and Photographs by George E. Forrest, Sr. 


(A true story, though some wildlife biologists think it’s highly 
unlikely that an alligator will tip a canoe.) 


t couldn’t have been a nicer 

spring morning in the Ever- 

glades. The sun was just above 

the horizon and the blue sky 
promised a great day. 

In fact I couldn’t have picked a better 

day (weather wise) for a canoe ride. I 
planned on a combination canoe trip and 
photo shoot. Nothing special in mind in 
the way of photography, but I did want to 
get some scenic shots as I paddled north 
in canal 40, located in the Arthur R. 
Marshall Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

It was the middle of May and we had 
a very dry spring up to this point. As a 
result, the water level in the wetlands 
adjacent to the canal was much lower than 
usual. Couple this with the fact that May 
is the season for male and female Ameri- 
can alligators to get to know each other 
better and you can have a busy canal. 

True, I was the only human around, 
but I had lots of company. In fact, about 
an hour into my voyage it occurred to me 
that I had never seen as many alligators at 
one time in my life. And I’m no stranger 
to the Everglades. They were everywhere. 
With only their heads showing, it seemed 
like their silent stares with those mysteri- 
ous dark eyes were all focused on me. 

I remember thinking that it’s a good 
thing alligators normally pay little 
attention to us humans, because in the 
alligator’s environment, like 12 feet of 
water, there is no question who would 
take home the blue ribbon. 

Wow! What a shot this would make, I 
thought. I counted eight alligators all 
within a thirty foot circle of my canoe. I 
stopped paddling and noted that I could 
take a shot of the bow of the canoe and 
include three alligators in the same frame. 

Judging their size by the number of 
inches from the tip of the alligator’s nose > 
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The alligator is the only reptile with a loud voice — its bellowings can be heard more than a mile away. 


to the eye (each inch equals one foot), I 
had some pretty impressive company. Two 
of the three in front of my canoe were at 
least ten footers. 

What a shot! Remembering a good 
rule about dupes (i.e., the best place to 
make them is in your camera), I took 
several shots before two of the three 
gators slipped silently below the surface. I 
was satisfied, I knew I had some interest- 
ing photographs with great lighting. 

Picking up my paddle, I proceeded on 
my journey. I don’t think I took more than 
three strokes when the unthinkable 
happened. I remember looking at a green 
heron in a branch with neck fully ex- 
tended looking very regal when the rear of 
the canoe was lifted up a couple of inches 
and flipped over. This isn’t happening I 
thought. Dropping the paddle, I grabbed 
the sides of the canoe in an effort to 
prevent this nightmare from taking place. 
But within a second or two, I and $1500 
worth of Nikon equipment were in Canal 
40. 

It’s funny (only now, not then) what 
went through my mind as I was going 
down head first. Looking up towards the 
surface I noticed my legs appeared yellow 
and I thought I’d better stop kicking so I 
don’t tempt an alligator to latch on to 
them. Another thought was, “I wonder if 
this is the way I’m going to die?” 

I came to the surface pretty quick and 
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grabbed the overturned canoe and literally 
waited to be bitten by the culprit that 
turned me over. After about 20 (long) 
seconds I began to think a little more 
rationally, realizing that if a gator was 
interested in me it would have happened 
right away. Looking around there wasn’t 
one pair of those dark eyes to be seen 
anywhere. At first I thought, “well, that’s 
good,” but at second thought, I realized 
I'd rather see them then have them sizing 
up my legs. 

Not thinking logically, I spent time 
trying to right the canoe while treading 
water. With that accomplished, there still 
was no way I could get back in. “Hello 
dummy, why not just swim to shore 
pulling your transportation behind you,” 
an inner voice said. I was traveling in the 
middle of the canal when the mishap took 
place so I had about a 40-foot swim which 
seemed like it was much longer for some 
reason. Boy, what a feeling of relief when 
my feet touched bottom. I pulled the 
canoe part way out of the canal and turned 
it over, dumping out the water. After a 
short prayer of thanks; I looked out from 
whence I came and realized I had to swim 
back out to the middle and somewhat 
downstream in order to recover the 
paddle. (Talk about being up a creek 
without a paddle)...several other items 
were also floating, including my small 
camera bag containing my camara, film 


and zoom lens. What luck, I thought, 
didn’t even lose my equipment ... wrong!. 

Reluctantly, (to put it mildly) I swam 
out and recovered the paddle. Once back 
in the canoe I rounded up the remaining 
floating items and headed home. I must 
admit my trip back wasn’t nearly as 
pleasant as it was on my way up. The 
alligators seemed far more sinister and 
frankly I wasn’t enjoying the scenery 
nearly as much as I did in dry clothes. 

Now, what really happened here, I 
asked myself. Was this capsizing deliber- 
ate? Thinking a bit clearer by this time it 
became obvious to me that the mistake 
was mine. I’m sure I rowed over one of 
those guys as he was starting to surface. 
Wasn’t I looking at a green heron as | 
paddled and not looking where I was 
going? With this logic, the rest of those 
gators I passed on the way back didn’t 
seem quite so threatening. 

Back at the boat ramp I immediately 
opened my camera bag and much to my 
dismay found that water had gotten inside 
the camera and lens. Though I mailed it 
to Nikon that same day, all the king’s men 
and all the king’s horses at Nikon couldn’t 
put it back together again. Oh well, that 
sure was the least of my worries. @) 


George E. Forest, Sr., writes from 
DelRay Beach. 


Wildlife Friend: -Gw#-7Gave 
and the Lake Disston LAKEWATCH 


he people who live on Lake 

Disston are a patient lot. Six of 

them got together eight years ago 
and formed a loosely organized group to 
monitor the water quality in the pristine 
rural Flagler County lake. But they are the 
type who does not care for rules, regula- 
tions and procedures common among 
most organized groups. They do believe 
they are stewards of the environment, and 
have waged a six-year effort to protect a 
1,844-acre lake that’s still part of wild 
Florida. 

“When you choose to live in a remote 
area of Florida that indicates an obvious 
love for the outdoors,” explained Ann 
Moore, a Lake Disston LAKEWATCH 
coordinator. “But it also indicates that you 
are not socially aggressive. That you’re 
not the type to attend meetings, make 
phone calls and travel to Tallahassee.” 

In 1994, two years after residents 
began collecting and taking monthly 
water samples to the LAKEWATCH 
laboratory at the University of Florida, the 
group met to discuss analysis of Lake 
Disston water. The lab results confirmed 
what many of them believed: Lake 
Disston was a rare place. The water was 
clean enough to drink. The group decided 
to protect the lake by getting it declared 
an Outstanding Florida Water Body 
(OFW). 

OFW regulations maintain the 
ambient water quality through a close 
investigation of any new permits that 
could harm and degrade water quality. 
Development near the lake would have to 
meet stricter standards. The water quality 
at the time of designation cannot be 
degraded. 

Ann Moore thought it would be easy. 

“T had just assumed certain organiza- 
tions would say ‘how can we help you?’” 
said Moore. “But it wasn’t that way.” 

The group had no credibility. Why it 
didn’t even have regular meetings. Those 
were ad hoc affairs that occurred when- 


ever two or more members saw each other 


at the lake. Residents were diligent in 
taking monthly water samples to a lab 35 


By James Call 


miles away. About five or six other 
members agreed to be available for 
meetings with state and county officials 
and to lobby other groups. People did 
what they could to help. Moore agreed to 
coordinate the effort and began research- 
ing and writing the petition asking the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) for an Outstanding 
Florida Water Body designation. 

To her dismay she discovered there 
was no guidebook to help her with the 
task. Slowly she found what the applica- 
tion required, gathered the necessary 
elements and in 1997 submitted the 
paperwork to the state. 

“Their petition and supporting 
documents were among the best we have 
ever seen,” said Eric Livingston of the 
DEP. 

Two years after the residents’ petition 
arrived in Tallahassee and before DEP 
issued any decision on it, a proposal to 
develop lakefront land and land along the 
creek that feeds into the lake was submit- 
ted. This delayed the application for Lake 
Disston while the DEP crafted exemptions 
that met OFW standards and allowed 
development. This past January the 


Environmental Regulation Commission 
designated Lake Disston an OFW. 
Officials now are checking if the exemp- 
tions included in the designation, are 
consistent with Florida law. 

While the people of Lake Disston 
wait for the OFW designation they’ ve 
began working with the Conservation 
Clinic at the University of Florida on a 
lake management plan. They appear 
unconcerned about the length of time they 
have devoted to the project. After all, 
deadlines and schedules are among the 
things they left behind when they decided 
to live on a lake in a wild part of Florida. @) 


Florida LAKEWATCH is a volunteer 
lake monitoring program coordinated 
through the University of Florida. It was 
created by the Legislature in 1991 to 
enhance the level of knowledge about 
lakes; help citizens manage lakes and 
develop a well-informed constituency. 

For more information visit the 
LAKEWATCH Web site: 
http://www.ifas.ufl.edu/~lakewatch/ 

Hotline: 1-800-LAKEWATCH 
(525-3928) 
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LOCAL COLOR 
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Local Color and three other signed and numbered 
prints by wildlife artist Ben W. Essenburg may be ordered 
from the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for- 
profit foundation. Each print order benefits Florida Wildlife 
manuscript, art and photography fund. 


How To Order 


Please send a check or money order to the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., Ben Essenburg Prints, PO Box 
11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. The prints are $80 each. 
There is a $10 shipping fee per order. Multiple prints may 
be shipped as one order. Florida residents must add $5.60 
tax for each print ordered. Please include daytime phone 
number and provide a physical address. Shipments will be 
sent flat via United Parcel Service. 


GENERATIONS Limited 
edition of 750 signed and 
numbered prints, image size 
20"x25"; sheet size 24"x29" 


MATINEE Limited edition of 750, image size 18"x27"; sheet size 22"x31" 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


DIOXIN UPDATE 


THE EAGLE RETURNS 


This summer the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) will A draft of an Environmental Protection Agency report 
decide whether to take the bald eagle off the endangered concludes that dioxin is a human carcinogen and places the 
species list. This would end the habitat protection consider- risk of it developing cancer in humans 10 times as high as 
ations contained in the Endangered Species Act. Bald eagles previously reported (Florida Wildlife, November-December 
tend to nest on shorelines, which are often coveted by people. 1999). The draft of the long-awaited report, scheduled for 
Officially endangered since 1967, conservation efforts have release in June after Florida Wildlife went to press, links low- 
dramatically increased the bald eagle’s numbers. At grade exposure to dioxin to a wide array of health problems 
http://midwest.fws.gov/eagle/population you can view an including developmental defects in babies and children. 


FWS population map and chart. For information on the bald 
eagle in Florida log on to http://wld.fwe.state.fl.us/eagle/. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Regional Offices 


PANTHER NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has released a conser- 
vation plan for the Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge in 
Collier County. The plan outlines provisions to help the 
panther and other threatened and endangered species, yet 
provide unique wildlife viewing opportunities. 

The refuge lies approximately 20 miles east of Naples on 
State Road 29. 

For more information either call the refuge (941) 353- 


NORTHWEST 

Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
3911 Highway 2321, 

Panama City, 32409 

(850) 265-3678 


8442 or check its web site at http://southeast.fsw.gov/ NORTHEAST 
floridapanther/index.html. The list of endangered species Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
that live there include the Florida panther, Florida black bear, Route 7 

Big Cypress fox squirrel, river otter, American kestrel, wood Box 440 


stork, snail kite, bald eagle, Florida grasshopper sparrow, 
American alligator, eastern indigo snake, striped mud turtle 
and the Atlantic loggerhead sea turtle. 


Lake City, 32055 
(904) 758-0525 


CENTRAL 
Lt. Colonel Robert B. Butler, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 

Ocala, 34474 
(352) 732-1225 


SOUTH 
Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(941) 648-3203 
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BOATING SAFETY 

The FWC reports there has been a 16 percent drop in the 
number of boating accidents since the mid 1990s. Figures 
released for 1999 showed there were 1,292 boating accidents 
that year, which calculates to about 157 accidents per 100,000 
registered boats. This is the lowest accident rate since 1994 
when there were 1,193 accidents, about 171 per 100,000 boats. 

Careless operation was cited as the leading cause of 
boating accidents in 1999. And while personal watercraft, such 
as a jet-ski, accounted for 9.8 percent of the registered boats in 
1999, they were involved in 31 percent of accidents and 52 
percent of the accidents where injuries occurred. The report is 
available on the Internet at www.state.fl.us/gfc. 


EVERGLADES 

Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TDD (850) 488-9542 


Wildlife Alert! 
Report Wildlife Law Violators on land 
and water by calling 1-888-404-3922 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Calendar 


a, 
Ask The Lieutenant 


July 22 Youth Fishing Derby |§ Oceanway Park 


Lieutenant, : 
Jacksonville 


I have a question for you concerning hunting. Is it legal 


to use turkey decoys when hunti t Champion Interna- 
0 OE er se July 28-30 Southern Classic Tallahassee 


tional? 
iona Outdoor Show 


Robert, 

It is legal to use turkey decoys when hunting turkeys in 
Florida on a Wildlife Management Area such as Champion 
International and on private lands. A Hunting Handbook, a 
handy source of information about hunting in Florida, is 
available at all county tax collectors offices as well as all 
FWC offices. Check page 32, opposite page, for the location 
and phone number of one close to you. 


August 1-3 Kids Fishing Clinic Bicentennial Park 
Lantana 


August19 Youth Fishing Derby Pope Duval Park 
Jacksonville 


Sept. 9 Youth Fishing Derby Bethesda Park 


— the Lt. Jacksonville 


Hi Lieutenant, 

I live in Panama City and was wondering if there is any 
public hunting land close by for the upcoming 2000-2001 
season for deer? If so, where would it be and what is the 
charge or is it done by permit and how does it all work? 


Sept. 9 Kids Fishing Clinic Port Salerno 


—Sean 
Sean, 

I was quite impressed with your ability to place four 
questions into one sentence. There's plenty of public land 
available in your neck of the woods. Make a trip out to the 
FWC regional office on Deer Point Lake and pick up the 
Hunting Handbook. The good folks there will point out some 
areas for hunting and explain the quota hunt procedure. But 
I’m warning you, we enforce a one question per sentence rule. 

— the Lt. 
Lieutenant, 

I am a property owner at a lake and need some clarifica- 
tion about the law in regard to fixed or permanent duck blinds 
on public lakes. Thank you. 


jjesueyy Aueg 


— Harvey 
Harvey, 


Here is what we’re telling duck hunters regarding : 
permanent duck blinds. DON’T DO IT! They reduce the 
aesthetic value for some citizens, are potential navigational WI | DI A | | K 
hazards and are a source of territorial conflict among 
hunters. Furthermore, construction of a permanent blind in : 2 
sovereign water could easily cause trouble for you with the Coming in the September-October 
Florida Department of Environmental Protection. Issue: 

Hunters should consider using temporary blinds, made 
from palm fronds, reeds and dog fennel or boat blinds. Blinds © The Joe Budd Learning Center 
that pose a navigational hazard in public waters are subject ° Bears in Florida 
to removal. Feel free to call a regional FWC office if you need 
more information on this subject. ¢ Fighting fire with fire 
— the Lt. 
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